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Our plan is to 
make yours better. 


Our free Building Industry Consulta- 
tion Service is designed to help you get 
things right the first time. While your 
building is still in the “paper” stage, give 
us a call and tell us about it. We'll help 
you plan for telephone cabling that will 
meet your needs now and in the future. 

Whether you're working on new 
construction or alterations for a high rise, 
garden apartment, housing development, 
or commercial structure, we can help— 
if you call early enough. 

Remember our free Building Industry 
Consultation Service. Call (201) 649-2131 
(no charge in New Jersey). Before... 
not after. 

We can save you time, headaches 
and possibly, money. 


(б) New Jersey Bell 


Мг. Architect: THIS IS THE 
MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCT IN 
YOUR PAINT SPECIFICATIONS. 
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TECHNICAL SERVICE 
COLOR ENGINEERING... 
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How you measure degrees is a matter of 
choice . . . but when constant tempera- 
ture control is an essential element in the 
manufacture, processing or maintenance 
of your product, selection of the proper 
thermal insulation material, as well as 
precise application techniques, emerge 
as а critical safety and economic factor. 


That's why the professionals who plan, 
construct, operate and maintain success- 
ful modern industrial, commercial, in- 
stitutional, and utility plants rely on the 
professional knowledge. experience and 
judgment of—the member contractors of, 
and contributors to, the Heat and Cold 
Insulation Industry Fund of New Jersey. 
And that’s why they specify it іп their 
contracts, in the more than 150 areas 
of interior and exterior application of 
thermal insulation for heating, plumb- 
ing. refrigeration, ventilating and air 
conditioning. 


For contractor information and further 
details, call or write: 


Heat & Cold 
Insulation Industry 
Fund 
of New Jersey 
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HEAT AND COLD INSULATION INDUSTRY 
FUND OF NEW JERSEY 
520 Westfield Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 07208 
(201) 353-5441 


Some environmental 
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changes will take 
place with nuclear 
energy plants. 


Nuclear fuel is our cleanest 
source of energy. Nuclear energy 
plants do not emit smoke, soot, 
or sulphur fumes into the atmos- 
phere. In fact, they contribute vir- 
tually zero air pollution. 

Other environmental effects also 
take place around a nuclear en- 
ergy plant. There are no unsightly 
stacks. Noise and traffic are less- 
ened. In essence, the area’s much 
more attractive and healthier. 
As for danger from radiation, 
there simply isn't any. Fear on the 


part of a few is based on misin- 
formation. The truth is that if you 
were to spend every second of 
your life at the boundary of a nu- 
clear power plant site, drinking 
the discharge water, eating fish 
from the same water, and breath- 
ing the air, it would take you 50 
years to absorb the same dose of 
radiation that you get from one 
chest X-ray. 

Here's another truth. We are now 
facing a serious challenge. Ex- 
tremely serious. Our natural fuel 


Public Service 
б Electric and Gas 
Company 


Like 
cleaner air. 


resources (oil, natural gas, low 
sulphur coal) are in short supply 
and cannot be counted on to 
meet our increasing demands for 
electric energy. If we hope to sat- 
isfy the enormous power require- 
ments of the '705, including the 
growing needs of industry for 
greater productivity, we must 
have nuclear-fueled power plants. 


There is a real need for clean, 
safe nuclear energy now. It may 
be impossible to win the energy 
race without it. 


The Energy People 
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When you want Sheet Metal that's right! 
Write SMACNA in the specs. 


As architectural designs are 


from the initial layouts, forming and 
constantly being formed into new move- fabrication to assembly installation and 
ments, it’s good to know that design final testings—by simply specifying 
demands can still be achieved to do their Sheet Metal Contractors with ‘‘Total 
respective jobs. Through ‘‘Separate SMACNA Responsibility.” You get sheet metal 
Specifications” today you can be NEW GERSEY that’s right! Ask for free manuals 


assured of proven national standards in (201) 686-7626. SMACNA New Jersey, 
all areas of sheet metal requirements— 1435 Morris Ave., Union, N. J. 07083 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER — SHEET METAL AND AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTORS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Donald J. Gatarz, ААА 
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Visual Pollution = 
Or Can We Really 


Afford Good Architecture? 


If nothing else, the 70's will be 
known as a decade of enlighten- 
ment, reassessment, and change. 
The first two years have brought 
about a variety of economic and so- 
cial conditions never experienced in 
their present combinations; and by 
way of example, economists even 
now consider the possibility of full 
employment in the midst of a total 
depression. As our ‘culture’ contin- 
ues to refine, it is obvious that con- 
trasts are becoming more extreme: 
the poor and unemployed are fur- 
ther separated from the middle and 
upper income classes; students and 
their causes more removed from the 
silent majority; technology more 
unhumane and impersonal; and the 
gap between what we say and what 
we can possibly do widens. Every- 
one endorses ecology, preservation 
of our natural resources, elimina- 
tion of pollution and poverty—but 
can we really ever afford to fulfill 
these fine ideals. 


Architects, long concerned with the 
singular validity of their projects, 
are now exposed to the larger scale 
problems of master planning and ul- 
timate effect. In addition, the unbe- 
lievable escalation in construction 
costs, in spite of new techniques 
and materials, continues to reduce 
our capabilities to provide good 
architecture within the client’s bud- 
get. Under present circumstances, it 
is quite conceivable that we may be 
unable to afford solutions that will 
be in the best interests of society. 


The condition already exists in a 
major portion of domestic market- 
ing: automobiles, regardless of their 
emblem, no longer reflect crafts- 
manship and quality; major appli- 
ances barely fulfill their warranty 
period; basic services have been re- 
duced to ‘good enough’ minimums. 
Construction, particularly in those 
sectors where competition is most 
critical, has a life rate that com- 
petes with the principal mortgage 
amortization schedule. Second 
owners, іп commercial or multi- 
family housing, review maintenance 
and replacement figures more close- 
ly than purchase price. New low 
cost housing cannot be built with- 
out major subsidy, and industry, 
once the patrons of architecture, 
has adopted the ‘package’ proposal 
method to provide shelter for its 
workers and machines. 


Are these trends irreversible? Is vis- 
ual pollution the necessary bipro- 
duct of progress? Hardly! Today, 
enlightenment, reassessment, and 
change are even more predominant 
in architecture than in other disci- 
plines. Past values and methods are 
being reconsidered, and the basic 
fundamentals of a client's program 
are in a state of change due to pre- 
sent economic necessity and archi- 
tectural approach. New materials 
and methods of assembly are inevi- 
table; and as our existing construc- 
tion problems multiply, so does the 
market for inventiveness. With our 
nation’s new insight and awareness, 
are we willing to pay for good ar- 
chitecture? ... ме can’t afford less. 


industrialized Building 
Systems... 


The 20th Century 
Breakthrough 


The American construction indus- 
try has entered a new Era. More 
than 100,000,000 new Americans 
must be housed in the next 30 
years, and conventional building 
methods have failed to keep pace 
with the growing demand. 


The answer: Application of revolu- 
tionery, but well-established, princi- 
ples of mass production, success- 
fully used by European builders 
since World War ІІ, which can be 
loosely called Systems Building, de- 
fined broadly as ‘‘an ordered sys- 
tematic approach to building, 
which proposes and tests solutions 
during the design process in order 
to minimize costs for obtaining the 
desired performance.” 


It all started some 25 years ago 
when Western Europe, faced with a 
critical housing shortage and a deci- 
mated skilled labor force, began to 
implement certain theoretical con- 
cepts developed іп the early 1900". 
France, England, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and the U.S.S.R. have since 
pushed factory production of build- 
ing components to the point where, 
today, the use of industrialized 
systems for construction of low-rise 
and high-rise dwelling units large- 
ly exceeds conventional building 
methods 


While the concrete panel is clearly 
the dominant European housing 
material and has been the key to 
industrialized construction meth- 
ods, systems using other materials 
have also been developed. Masonry 
systems are largely in use in south- 
ern France, Italy and Portugal. 


Some wood systems are used in 
England, Sweden, and Finland. 
More recently, some metal systems 
have emerged,! particularly іп 
France. These, because of the na- 


ture of the material, offer a high 
degree of flexibility and sophistica- 
tion. 


The U.S., known for its ability to 
produce all types of goods from 
highly automated assembly lines, 
and a nation that has made comput- 
erized planning and production 
scheduling an everyday manage- 
ment tool, only today realizes the 
full potential of industrialized 
building systems. 


Several years ago, the U.S. Congress 
established а 10—year housing goal 
which, based on a nation’s needs, 
called for the production of 26 mil- 
lion units by 1978. Since then, the 
goal has been officially abandoned 
and no new sights have been set. 
But our needs remain. One has only 
to consider the results of the 1970 
census which show 25 million more 
Americans on our land than there 
were 10 years ago. 


Best estimates now place housing 
production for 1970 at 1.4-1.45 
million new units, of which about 
1/3 will be the result of federally 
assisted programs. The discrepancy 
between “need” and “production” 
can be somewhat reduced by ad- 
ding some 400,000 mobile homes 
which are expected to be produced 
this year. The new total is still far 
from being adequate. 


We will need housing, scores of new 
schools, student dormitories, hospi- 
tals, and clinics, and other related 
facilities. 


Can these needs be fulfilled through 
the use of conventional construc- 
tion methods? Іпа word, no. 


The states have the legal power and 
capabilities to enhance industrial 


Peter Н. Holley, AIA 
President 
building more than any other level 
of government. Yet to date, pro- 
gress made by the states have been 
limited. We have instead looked to 
the Federal Government for leader- 
ship in creating a climate of change 
which would produce a technolog- 
ical revolution in the building in- 
dustry, and an incentive for re- 
moval of myraid constraints bind- 
ing implementation of these new 
techniques. 


You all know what these con- 

straints are: 
Obsolete Building Codes that 
will not allow innovations and 
impose arbitrary requirements 
on the manufacturers. 
Labor Unions who sometime re- 
fuse to touch with a ten foot 
pole, anything that is prefabri- 
cated or factory assembled. 
Owners who are reluctant to 
pre-bid components with Subs 
for later assignment to the suc- 
cessful General Contractor. 


There is no doubt that traditional 
construction methods are as impor- 
tant today as they were in the past. 
But such time-proven methods will 
gradually become obsolete unless 
we make more use of factory- 
produced components and subsys- 
tems, and unless they are the result 
of a completely integrated trust of 
responsibility between the design- 
construct professions. 


There is also no doubt that, within 
the years to come, more projects 
will be developed and built through 
the use of comprehensive industrial- 
ized building systems. Failure to do 
so will prevent the construction in- 
dustry from fulfilling its responsi- 
bilities to the nation. 


Elfentuck, Hass, Mahony, Zvosec 


The Office of Mahony & Zvosec, Architects — City Planners 
Research Park 
Princeton, N.J. 08540 


St. Luke Roman Catholic Church North Plainfield 
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The firm's philosophy towards the 
design of man’s total environment 
is that of using a completely com- 
prehensive approach to every plan- 
ning and design project. Of concern 
in this approach is an end product 
that will be satisfying to the client, 
the tenant, the community and to 
ourselves. Everyone involved with 
the project should, at conclusion, 
be proud of the part he played in it. 


The method employed by the of- 
fice for directing each project is one 
that is logical, uncomplicated and 
workable. Goals or objectives are 
defined; then facts are ascertained 
through basic research of all exist- 
ing characteristics and facilities; af- 
ter this, data is analyzed relative to 
its compatibility with the program. 
Planning and design concepts are 
then conceived which give signifi- 
cant consideration to such factors 
as function, aesthetics, cost pro- 


р grams, land use, etc. These concepts 
Railroad Overpass Montclair State College are accompanied by policies that 


will be necessary to implement the 
J р concepts; alternate courses of ac- 
Р р tion are evaluated from which the 
best plan, design or concept is cho- 
sen which will most clearly achieve 
the goals with the greatest benefits 
relative to cost. Lastly, policies and 
procedures are established to imple- 
ment the design or plan as well as 
means to update and rethink the 
design periodically to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 


Ramapo College of North Jersey 


James А. Swackhamer, FAIA 


Quiet. Unassuming. Intense. Gentle. Bold-spirited. 
That was Jim Swackhamer. It’s so hard to believe that 
he’s no longer with us. Even harder to accept. Jim 
Passed away in August after a series of illnesses. 


Jim was a man who felt deeply about people and 
things. He loved his family and took great pride in his 
wife and children. He loved his state and his commun- 
ity and worked tirelessly to improve them. 


Jim loved architecture, and most especially, the New 

Jersey Society of Architects, which he served faith- 

fully, energetically and with distinction. From Com- 

mittee Chairman through all the offices on to the 

Presidency—no member has contributed more in time 

and effort for the betterment of the profession than 

has Jim. Many of our outstanding programs were 

either initiated by him, or owe their success to his 

leadership and persistence. 9 


Despite his modest view of his own accomplishments, 
happily these did not go unnoticed by his colleagues. 
In June 1970, the College of Fellows of the American 
Institute of Architects gave him official national re- 
cognition by elevating him to Fellowship in The Insti- 
tute—an honor that is given to only a small percent- 
age of its membership. No one has ever been more 
deserving. 


We sympathize deeply with his wife Ginnie, his chil- 
dren, Michael, Meredith, Deborah, and his mother. 
They miss him. So do we. 
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Student William Ruggier with his model for a rebuilt midtown 


Our potential young Architects 
should not have to go out of state for 
their education. They should be 
trained right here. Mr. Horii, in des- 
cribing a design course at Pratt Insti- 
tute in which the students are en- 
couraged to provide solutions to New 
York's problems, points up the loss 
to New Jersey of this kind of local 
talent. 


A New Jersey architect-educator 
who in May completed an advanced 
design course in New York in which 
his students ‘‘redesigned Manhat- 
tan” says he “views with alarm” 
what is available educationally for 
aspiring Jersey architects. 


“When | view what is available for 
prospective architects in our own 
state of New Jersey, | become 
alarmed,” said the architect-educa- 
tor, Howard М. Horii, AIA, who 
teaches in Pratt Institute’s School 
of Continuing Professional Studies 
in Brooklyn, New York. 


“Outside of the architectural school 
in Princeton, which is a private col- 
lege with а limited enrollment, 
there is nothing but a scattering of 
courses available in various already 
existing institutions,” he continued. 
“What is really needed is an archi- 
tectural school in the state to train 
young people both in day and even- 
ing schools. With such a school, po- 
tential young architects could be re- 
designing New Jersey instead of 
New York.” 


Manhattan as he envisions it in the year 2071. 
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New Jersey Needs an 
Architectural School 


THE DESIGN COURSE 


In the advanced design course at 
Pratt, the ten students met once a 
week for 16 weeks with Architect 
Horii. 


“Unlike many other design courses, 
where a specific number of projects 
are planned and executed by the 
students, this course was designed 
to present one major project for the 
students to make their individual 
study,” he said. 


“In discussions during the first few 
sessions, the students proved that 
they were willing to approach a 
large scale project and seemed en- 


thusiastic about the challenge of a 
search which would be larger in 
magnitude than anything attempted 
by any of them previously in their 
jobs or in school. І explained to 
them that this kind of project 
would prepare them for any event- 
uality in their future work—they 
would be able to handle anything 
that came up without being afraid 
of it.” 


by Paula Gilliland 


THE WORK BEGINS 


And so the work began. The pro- 
gram, explained Mr. Horii, was one 
of looking into the possibilities of 
planning areas of New York City. 
Every student was allowed to pick a 
specific area of Manhattan Island. 


“Most of them took а ten-block 
slice of the island from the Hudson 
River to the East River and devel- 
oped his specific area, realizing that 
what he was doing could not in re- 
ality be divorced from the rest of 
the city,” he said. “Не realized that 
any concepts he might do should be 
a prototype for the rest of the 
city.” 


In the beginning, the students spent 
several of their weekends walking, 
driving and photographing the area 
in which their projects were locat- 
ed. They also looked into the most 
recent master plan of the city plan- 
ned by the city planning commis- 
sion and into any other research 
projects proposed for Manhattan Is- 
land. 


“The real purpose of the project 
was to make the student aware of 
the complexities of a city in its eco- 
nomic, social and physical elements 
and to have him arrive at a concept 
to save the city rather than let it 
die,” said the architect. “After each 
weekend of tours the students 
would return to class and discus- 
sions would be held about various 
aspects qbserved and absorbed by 
them. These tours certainly seemed 
to give them new insights into the 
problems confronting the govern- 
ments of large metropolitan areas. 
They realized that what the archi- 
tect contributes to a city is only a 
part of a very, very much larger pic- 
ture.” 


“The student realized that whatever 
his concept may be, he would have 
to take into consideration other 
factors that make up the workings 
of the city,” he said. 


“Опе of their greatest realizations 
was that most vital in retaining a 
workable city is movement of peo- 
ple, goods and products,” said Mr. 
Horii. 


THE CONCEPTS 


When the students brought in their 
concepts to the final class in May, 
some brought models which had to 
be carried in several pieces, some 
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Ruggiero, Demetrious Pantazis, Mr. 


Architect—educator Howard М. Horii, АГА, talks about “redesign- 
ing” Manhattan with some of his students, from left, William 
Horii and Louis Negron. 


brought graphics and some brought 
sketches. All the projects were ex- 
citing—and all the students were ea- 
ger and excited to talk about them. 


“Every student’s concept was cog- 
nizant of the problems of transpor- 
tation and the tremendous ingress 
and egress of people to the city dai- 


ly. It was the opinion of the group 
that New York City would probab- 
ly have to revise its zoning laws and 
restrictions to allow mixtures of 
different building types.” 


The architect noted that the stu- 
dents were also aware that environ- 
mental control was a necessity in 
order for a city to continue to ex- 
ist. 


“They felt that in the future sci- 
ence researchers would be able to 
develop energy sources to help alle- 
viate pollution conditions,” he said. 
“They also felt that scientists 
would be able to develop methods 
of eliminating waste materials and 
products. With these beliefs іп 
mind, they felt that the mixture of 
commercial, industrial and resident- 
ial facilities could be very readily 
mixed.” 


Mr. Horii explained that although 
the students realized that their con- 
cepts may or may not ever be car- 
ried out, the real value of doing 
their projects was one of preparing 
them for the problems they would 


Senior Jose Prada with his projects which envelops 91st St. to 108th 
St. in Manhattan. Largely residential and timely, his model shows 
planned stages of development in which the buildings in the fore- 
ground will remain. He is proposing housing using a systems ap- 


be faced with in actual practice. 


“They knew that if they could face 
such an enormous task as students, 
then they would be prepared for 
the future,” he said. 


THE FUTURE 


Mr. Horii, who is also chairman of 
the education committee of the 
Newark-Suburban chapter of the 
New Jersey Society of Architects, 
concluded that because of the 
growing building programs taking 
place throughout the country and 
because of the challenge the whole 
building industry will be facing in 
the years to come, it is absolutely 
essential that young students be 
trained and prepared. 


“Architectural schools should be 
available to help guide and prepare 
interested students,” he said. “With 
such a school in New Jersey, young 
people could meet the challenges 
that my students at Pratt met. 
These students would not be rede- 
signing Manhattan—rather, they 
would do projects for the large 
cities of our state such as Newark, 
Trenton, Camden, Atlantic City 
and Jersey City. We would all bene- 
не” 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Horii is а mem- 
ber of NJSA, Treasurer of the New- 
ark/Suburban Chapter of NJSA, 
and a Senior Associate in The Grad 
Partnerhsip in Newark. 


proach with modularized units fabricated on the site and assembled 
into various configurations of high, medium and low-rise structures. 


Artin Architecture 


In our continuing interest to pro- 
mote the use of Art in Architec- 
ture, we present the work of sculp- 
tor Berta Margoulies of Flanders, 
N.J. Miss Margoulies is currently 
teaching at the Somerset Art Asso- 
ciation in Bernardsville. She has al- 
so taught sculpture at Finch 
College, Five Towns Music and Art 
Foundation and Westbury Country 
Art School. 
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Convention - The ’71 Scene 


The New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects concluded its 715 Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City on Oct- 
ober 2nd. As always, the Conven- 
tion provided a perfect opportunity 
for architects to participate in time- 
ly workshops, view a superb archi- 
tectural exhibition, brush up on 
new products and techniques, and 
engage іп the myriad activities 
which promote good fellowship and 
understanding. 


But things were done a little differ- 
ently this year. The difference 
wasn’t what was done, but how it 
was done! 


The Convention Committee, under 
the leadership of John T. Oliver, 
Jr., АТА, of Pennsauken, transform- 
ed the entire area into an architec- 
tural convention arena. Everything 
was happening in the same place at 
the same time and it worked out 
beautifully. Workshops, Architec- 
tural Exhibits, Educational Dis- 
plays, Registration Area, Fine Arts, 
Food, Conversation Corners, etc. 
were all designed into one large 
space. Everything was separate and 
at the same time, everything was to- 
gether. And it was fun. 


452 architects and 723 guests pro- 
vided a constant flow of traffic 
from one activity to another during 
the three days of activities planned 
to provide the architect with up-to- 
the-minute learning experiences and 


discussions on problems іп his 
every-day practice. 


An added attraction were the lovely 
cocktail receptions—Thursday night 
hosted by the Mechanical Contrac- 
tors Assn. of N.J., and Saturday 
night hosted by American Air Filter 
Co. 


EDUCATIONAL DISPLAYS 


The Educational Displays were se- 
lected to educate and stimulate the 
Architect’s desire for а better 
understanding of available products 
and materials and their applica- 
tions. The Exhibit provided an ex- 
cellent opportunity for Architects 
to learn first-hand the full spectrum 
of equipment and services available. 


Of the fifty-seven exhibits, eight 
were cited for Design Excellence or 
Informational Content: 


Bergen Bluestone Co. 
Coronis Building Systems 


Electro/Systems, Inc. 
Hemminger Co. 

Heugatile Corp. 

JG Furniture Co. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

New Jersey Bell Telephone 


WORKSHOPS 


Informal workshops dealing with 
subjects of immediate concern to 
the practicing architect, were sched- 
uled throughout the three days. All 
workshops enjoyed excellent at- 
tendance. The stadium arrange- 
ment, provided by Walter Braun 
Company, created a comfortable 
and informal atmosphere. 


The subjects covered on Thursday 
included: Management—Organizing 
for Profit, conducted by Richard A. 
Enion, President of Enion Associ- 
ates of Philadelphia, and Construc- 
tion Management, conducted by 
Louis de Moll, FAIA, Vice Presi- 
dent-Treasurer of Ballinger and de 
Moll of Philadelphia. 


On Friday, there was a workshop“ 


dealing with Joint Ventures, con- 
ducted by Thomas A. Cucinotta, 
Esq., of Rossetti, Rose and 
Cucinotta; Public Construction at 
State Level, conducted by Donald 


A. Sullivan, Director, Division of 
Buildings and Construction for the 
State of New Jersey, Alfred W. 
Wensley, AIA, Administrator-State 
Architect and Fred Renken, Dep- 
uty Administrator-Assistant State 
Architect for the State; Marketing 
Architectural Services, conducted 
by David В. Dibner, АГА, Partner, 
The Grad Partnership of Newark; 
and a Critique of the 1971 Award 
Winning Designs by Мах О. 
Urbahn, FAIA, Chairman of the 
Awards Jury and President-Elect of 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


The two workshops on Saturday 
dealt with Community Develop- 
ment Centers conducted by August- 
us Baxter, Executive Director of 
the Philadelphia Architects Work- 
shop and a Recap of Architectural 
Practice, conducted by Kenneth D. 
Wheeler, AIA, President-Elect of 
NJSA and a partner in The Grad 
Partnership. 


FINE ARTS EXHIBIT 


А special highlight of the 3-day 
convention was a Fine Arts Exhibit 
consisting of the work of sculptor 
Anthony Smith of South Orange 
and Don Willett of Red Bank. Mr. 
Smith was awarded the Fine Arts 
Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects in June of this year. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The Annual Banquet was presided 
over by President Peter H. Holley, 
AIA, of Wyckoff. Мах О. Urbahn, 
President-Elect of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the guest of 
honor, distributed the Design A- 
wards and installed the 1972 Offic- 
ers. 


One of the highlights of the evening 
was the winning of a nutria coat 
with lynx collar, donated by the 
Structural Steel and Ornamental 
Iron Association, by Mrs. Romeo 
Aybar. 


Without a doubt, it was the most 
successful convention to date. Next 
year, the convention will take place 
at the Playboy Club Hotel in Great 
Gorge, McAfee, on September 
28—30. We'll have to go some to 
top this one. 
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OFFICERS INSTALLED 


Kenneth О. Wheeler, AIA, was in- 
stalled as the 48th President of the 
New Jersey Society of Architects. 
Mr. Wheeler’s keen sense of humor 
маз evident in his installation 
speech—in the form of a prayer— 
and is reproduced in full in this is- 
sue. Other officers installed were 
Edward M. Kolbe, Jr., AIA, of 
Cherry Hill, President-Elect; Donald 
J. Gatarz, AIA, of Franklin Park 
and Gary Y. Kaplan, АІА, of Mid- 
dletown, both Vice Presidents; 
Treasurer J. Robert Hillier, АГА, of 
Princeton, Treasurer. Robert F. 
Grove, AIA, serves another year as 
Secretary. 


Elected as Directors-At-Large for a 
three-year term were David R. 
Dibner, АІА, of West Orange, and 
John Т. Oliver, Jr., АТА, of Pennsa- 
uken. 


Elected as Past President-Directors 
for a term of three years were 
Robert В. Cueman, FAIA, of Sum- 
mit, and Alfred Busselle, АГА, of 
Princeton. 


Mr. Wheeler is a partner with The 
Grad Partnership, architects, engi- 
neers and planners, in Newark. Ed- 
ucated at New York University’s 
School of Architecture, he has been 
in the profession since 1939. Mr. 
Wheeler is a professional planner as 
well as an architect and is registered 
in New Jersey and New York and 
with the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards. He is 
in charge of administrative manage- 
ment for the Grad firm and is pro- 
ject partner for many of the office’s 
private and government projects 
both in this country and overseas. 
Mr. Wheeler has been active with 
the New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects for many years and served as 
convention chairman twice. He is 
also a member of numerous nation- 
al committees of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 


Mr. Kolbe, who served two years as 
Vice President for NJSA, is a part- 
ner in the firm of Thomas, Kolbe, 
Thomas and Poponi of Cherry Hill. 
Mr. Gatarz is a partner in the firm 
of Eckert & Gatarz of North Bruns- 
wick. Mr. Kaplan is senior partner 
in the firm of Kaplan and Gaunt of 
Middletown. Mr. Hillier has his own 
office in Princeton. 


CUEMAN RECEIVES 
SPECIAL CITATION 


Robert R. Cueman, FAIA, was 
awarded a special citation by The 


New Jersey Society of Architects at 
the President’s Banquet. 


Mr. Cueman, who lives in Summit 
and is finishing a three-year term as 
director of The New Jersey Region 
of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, was awarded the citation for 
“his understanding of the principles 
embodied in the practice of Archi- 
tecture, his guidance of the society 
in its liaison with the institute, his 
representation of the society in na- 
tional affairs and for his efforts to- 
ward the betterment of the profes- 
sion.” 


The architect is currently a member 
of the national АТА Board of Direc- 
tors and ‘has held all top offices of 
the Suburban Society of Architects, 
an AIA chapter. He served on the 
committee on architecture of the 
State Commission to Study the 
Arts in New Jersey. On the basis of 
its recommendations, the New Jer- 
sey legislature established the New 
Jersey State Council on the Arts. 


MEADOWLANDS RESOLUTION 


The Architects of New Jersey gave 
their full support to the programs 
planned by the Meadowlands Devel- 
opment Commission and offered 
their services to review present and 
future plans and regulations. 


“The Hackensack Meadowlands, 
comprising 20,000 acres, represents 
the largest undeveloped land area in 
the three state metropolitan New 
York area,” said President Holley, 
at the annual meeting. “It’s very 
important that the master plan have 
strict regulations of control of the 
land. If not, the whole area could 
turn into detrimental, industrial 
chaos.” 


Ме feel the commission has done a 
commendable job in its planning 
studies. They have developed pre- 
liminary land use and building reg- 
ulations and have established an of- 
fice in the Meadowlands to control 
interim development. Certainly the 
development of the Meadowlands is 
one of the biggest things that will 
happen in New Jersey in the next 
20-30 years. The commission has 
demonstrated that they realize the 
importance of incorporating en- 
vironmental reclamation, stabiliza- 
tion and future control as an inte- 
gral part of any massive urban de- 
velopment program.” 


Mr. Holley noted that after the 
State of New Jrsey established the 
Meadowlands Development Com- 
mission to control future develop- 
ment of the area, the New Jersey 


Society of Architects formed an ad 
hoc committee to evaluate the pro- 
gram and to maintain communica- 
tions with the commission. 


“The NJSA continues to review fu- 
ture developments in this program 
keeping the general membership in- 
formed of such actions and offering 
constructive criticism or support as 
may be required so that the archi- 
tectural profession in New Jersey 
can assume its proper role in assist- 
ing the Commission achieve its de- 
velopment and environmental goals 
for the Hackensack Meadowlands.” 


SUPPORT BOND ISSUE 


NJSA members also gave their full 
support to the Higher Education 
Building Construction Bond Act of 
1971 and the New Jersey Green 
Acres Bond Act of 1971. 


The architects’ president added that 
he hoped the state would spend 
part of the higher education funds 
on a badly needed school of Archi- 
tecture for New Jersey. 


“At present, Princeton has the only 
Architectural school in the state 
and it has a very limited enroll- 
ment,” he said. “The state needs 
committed young people to be 
trained in the architectural profes- 
sion. We need to develop in them a 
sensitivity toward improving the 
human condition and an awareness 
of the necessity of maintaining an 
over-all balance between construc- 
tion and the natural environment.” 


Holley said that some of the rea- 
sons why the Governor signed the 
Higher Education bill was because 
New Jersey ranks 48th of the 50 
states in per capita appropriation 
for colleges and because of the 
shortage of space іп New Jersey's 
college classrooms the state is forc- 
ed to export more than half of its 
college students to other states—at 
a cost which often is double or 
more the cost of going to a New 
Jersey public college. 


“In the architectural profession we 
suffer terribly from having aspiring 
young architects leave the state to 
go to school,” he said, “Гог when 
they leave the state for their educa- 
tion they often stay out of the state 
to work. Then everybody in New 
Jersey loses.” 


“The architects of New Jersey not 
only offer their support to these 
bills, but urge all Garden State vot- 
ers to do the same,” Mr. Holley 
concluded. 


President's Prayer 


REMARKS BY KENNETH D. WHEELER, AIA, 
AT 
PRES!IDENT’S BANQUET, 


І am honored to be chosen the next President of the New 
Jersey Society of Architects. As the time gets closer to 
January,—when І will take over the presidency,—| begin to 
seriously realize that our profession is faced with numerous 
problems. If I’m to play а part in solving some of those 
problems, l'II need help. Of course, 1'11 call on members of 
the society; Г’ call on Helen and her able staff; ГИ call on 
friends outside the profession in whom | have confidence. 


But | think—beyond all the help those people can give 
те-І ought to go much higher. The rest of my address will, 
therefore, be in the nature of a prayer—a non-denomina- 
tional, architectural prayer on behalf of the members of the 
New Jersey Society of Architects. Please do not feel that 
you have to bow your head. 


Our heavenly Father: We, Thy humble, obedient architect 
servants .... doomed to practice іп New Jersey with too 
few jobs, too little profit, and too many headaches .. . ask 
Thy blessing upon us. 


We ask You, Lord, for little things:—see that our roofs do 
not leak, our foundations do not settle and our block walls 
do not crack. 


Keep us from planning boards, building departments and 
other regularly constituted authority at local, state and fed- 
eral level ... that give us a hard time—may they realize, 
Lord, that they are not Thee. 


Give us divine guidance in the setting of our fees ... that 
we may not incur the wrath of our fellow architects for 
setting them too low—nor the wrath of our clients for 
setting them too high. May our clients realize:—it is more 
blessed to give than to receive ... and may our consulting 
engineers realize:—thou shalt not live by bread alone. 


We beseech Thee that our draftsmen may not hear of the 
four day week ... nor of more fringe benefits. May they 
draw in peace and occasionally work a full day. Espe- 
cially—may their coffee breaks be short. 


Lead us to good contractors who plague us with few claims 
for extras;—contractors who never make substitutions, and 
who review shop drawings before submitting them to us. 


Help us have comprehension of today's jargon: ... value 
analysis, systems design, performance specifications and 
construction management ... so that we may mouth these 
words with sureness and astound our listeners. 


Give our elected and our appointed officials the will to 
appropriate money for construction projects and the wis- 


dom to appoint New Jersey architects for these projects. 
Blind their eyes to the glitter of Philadelphia and New 
York. 


Lead our members to the gatherings of their local chapter 
and, ...if they stay overly long at the bar, forgive them for 
their flesh is weak. 


Be with the officers of this society . . . that they be long on 
ideas and short on report. Be with the Board of Directors 
... that they make their quorum on time. .. and that they 
refrain from asking embarrassing questions of the officers. 


Heed the cries of our dear Helen Schneider, ... that we 
might read the voluminous mail she sends us, ... that we 
might sell numerous ads for the handbook,—and especially 
that the ceiling of her new office may be finished before 
the lease expires. 


Grant our dear brother, Edward Durrell, strength to recover 
from the mighty flailings inflicted upon him by our sister, 
Ada Louise. May they hear beautiful Bernstein music to- 
gether. 


Bless our exhibitors: ... may their product sales multiply 
many-fold. And, Lord, bless Ross Smith for spreading 
warmth and happiness. 


Lastly, ... strengthen our society in all its works ... and, 
especially this night, we ask Thy guidance ... to all the 
hospitality suites. 

АН this ... we ask in the name of Frank Lloyd, Corbu, and 
Max Otto. 


AMEN!!! 
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Convention 


The ’71 
Scene 


1. Convention Chairman John T. 
Oliver and Mrs. Oliver 
2. Master of Ceremonies Harry B. 


Mahler, AIA. 
3. An overview of the Workshop 
area 


4. Workshop on Construction at 
State Level, Alfred W. Wensley, 
Donald A. Sullivan, Fred Ren- 
ken 

5. A close up of the exhibit area. 
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6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


President Peter Holley awards 
citation to Regional Director 
Cueman, with Mrs. Cueman. 
Bill Baumann, Max Urbahn, 
Peter Holley, Arthur Rigolo. 
The gals taking a ride on the 
San Francisco cable car includ- 
ed Mrs. Kenneth D. Wheeler 
and Mrs. Donald Gatarz. That’s 
Mrs. Peter Holley at the back 
exit. 

President-Elect Kenneth D. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Wheeler and 
daughter, Diane. 

Mechanical Contractors hosts 
Vincent Hindley and William 
Bulman with Ken Wheeler. 


American Air Filter host Mr. 
Don Gonzalez and Mrs. 
Gonzalez with Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold D. Glucksman 

Mrs. Romeo Aybar, winner of 
the fur coat with Ross Smith 
of Structural Steel & Orna- 
mental Iron. Looking on is hus- 
band, Romeo апа lise 
Hovorka, NJSA Administrative 
Asst. 
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Architectural 


Design 
Awards 


Awards were presented to twelve 
New Jersey architectural offices cit- 
ed for their outstanding design 
achievement. The Jury headed by 
Max O. Urbahn, FAIA, of New 
York City, included Louis deMoll, 
FAIA, of Philadelphia and Norman 
C. Fletcher, FAIA, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The Jury considered that the sub- 
missions were of general high excel- 
lence. “ІЁ wasn’t easy to decide 
which of those projects submitted 
should receive an award,” Mr. Ur- 
bahn said. ‘‘We had to go back and 
forth to discuss the program, to go 
into the fine points of how well the 
architect had solved his problems in 
term of siting the building and its 
function,” he explained. 


AWARDS JURY 


MAX О. URBAHN, FAIA 

New York 

President-Elect, 

The American Institute of Architects 


LOUIS deMOLL, FAIA 
Philadelphia. 

Vice President, 

The American Institute of Architects 


NORMAN С. FLETCHER, FAIA 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Good architecture at any scale is 
progress. No matter how small or 
what type of project, if the Archi- 
tect has recognized the needs, 
understood the context, created a 
successful functional as well as es- 
thetic environment in harmony 
with the greater surroundings, he 
has played a tangible role in pro- 


gress. в 
Kenneth D. Mitchell, АТА 


Chairman 
Architecture Exhibit 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT AWARDS 


Max O. Urbahn, Chairman of the 
Awards Jury, awarding ceritificates 
to the architects whose designs 
were selected because of their out- 
standing architectural excellence. 

1. The Awards Jury: Mr. Fletcher, 
Mr. Urbahn and Mr. deMoll. 

2. Robert R. Cueman, FAIA, ac- 

cepting for Convery & Cueman, 
Summit. 
Project: Branch Banking Of- 
fice, Hardyston National Bank, 
Lafayette Township. 

3. Jules Gregory, FAIA, accepting 


10. 


11; 


12; 


13. 


Гог ОМІР АМ, Princeton, with 
Dr. Russell Jackson, Superin- 
tendent of East Orange 
Schools. 

Project: East Orange Middle 
School, East Orange. 


. Kent D. Seyffer, АГА, of Hack- 


ensack. 
Project: Residence, Saddle 
River. 


. J. Robert Hillier, АІА, and Mrs. 


Hillier, Princeton. 

Projects: The Magic Muse--A 
Traveling Exhibit, State of New 
Jersey. Hillier Residence, 
Princeton. 


. Fred Rosen, AIA, Partner, and 


Jon Fellgraff, accepting for 
Ballou-Daly-Levy, Ridgefield 
Park. 

Project: Architects’ Office, 
Ridgefield Park. 


. Brooks D. Kaufman, AIA, ac- 


cepting for Epple & Seaman, 
Morristown. 

Project: Proposed Speedwell 
Lake Elementary School, Mor- 
ristown. 


. David В. Dibner, AIA, and Har- 


гу В. Mahler, AIA, accepting 
for The Grad Partnership, New- 
ark. 

Project: International Business 
Machines Headquarters Facility 
for Data Processing Division, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Lloyd Fleischman, AIA, and 
Edward Rothe, AIA, accepting 
for Gruzen & Partners, Newark; 
with Alfred Wensley, AIA, 
State Architect, Dept. of Build- 
ing and Construction, and John 
Whitlock, Director of Facilities 
Planning and Construction, 
Dept. of Higher Education. 
Project: Jersey City State Col- 
lege Student Union Building, 
Jersey City. 

Donald J. Gatarz, AIA, and 
James Morton, accepting for 
Eckert & Gatarz, North Bruns- 
wick. 

Projects: First Charter National 
Bank Cranbury Road Branch, 
East Brunswick. Middlesex 
County Golf Course Club- 
house, East Brunswick. 

Romeo Aybar, AIA, Ridge- 
field, with Mr. Carl Shulman. 
Project: Houses on the Cliff, 
Edgewater. 

Allan М. Ваш, AIA, Lam- 
bertville, with Mrs. Marion 
Chiesa. 

Project: House in the Woods, 
New Hope, Pa. 

Philetus Н. Holt ІІІ, AIA, ac- 
cepting for Holt & Morgan, 
Princeton. 

Project: “Spring Grove” Re- 
construction and Addition to 
Residence, Lawrence Town- 
ship. 
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Four years ago Rev. Ralph L. 
Greene established a 12-member 
congregation, the Church of God 
and Saints of Christ, at the defunct 
Parkside movie theater at Kaighn 
and Haddon Avenues in Camden. 
He used the Marquee, which once 
advertised Spanish films, to an- 
nounce the new church. Today the 
marquee is gone with the rest of the 
Theater facade, and іп its place is а 
modern brick ediface interspaced 
with four elongated stained win- 
dows. 


There's nothing unusual about the 
attractive, $20,000 churchfront, ex- 
cept that it was designed and con- 
structed virtually without cost. Ad- 
miring the recently completed ren- 
ovation, Mr. Greene said the design 
had been ‘‘a vision’’ of his for a 
long time. He said he owes its frui- 
tion to the grace of God and a 
group of friendly young architects 
which first lifted the project off the 
ground. 


West Jersey Community 
Development Center 


THEIR FIRST PROJECT: OLD THEATER CONVERTED FOR USE AS CHURCH 


The architects, who are members of 
the West Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects, comprise a local Community 
Development Center (CDC), one of 
many such groups which provide 
low-income residents with free 
technical assistance and planning. 


Van В. Bruner, Jr., АІА, of Had- 
donfield initiated the formation of 
this Community Development Cen- 
ter in 1969. Mr. Bruner and Sidney 
Scott Smith of Moorestown are co- 
chairmen. Joseph Costanza, Jr. was 
president of the West Jersey Soci- 
ety, when Mr. Greene came to him 
with his problem. 


According to Van B. Bruner, seven 
architects interested in renovating 
the Parkside Theater “joined to- 
gether and used each other’s time, 
offices and draftsmen.’’ Accom- 
panied by a mechanical engineer, 
the architects met with Mr. Greene, 
surveyed the premises and then 
split up assignments for the various 
parts of the new church. 


Bruner said Louis H. Goettelmann 
2nd, current president of the West 
Jersey Society of Architects, drew 
up the final plan for the front of 
the church, ‘‘but it was a culmina- 
tion of all our efforts.” 


The architects’ work for the exte- 
rior of the church ended with the 
drafting of the designs, but thank- 
fully, Mr. Greene said, there was 
not an end to free services. Sympa- 
thetic companies donated most of 
the construction materials, he said, 
a Cherry Hill building firm supplied 
most of the cost-free labor. 


The now 200-member, non-denom- 
inational congregation is delighted 
with the new church front, but Mr. 
Greene is looking forward to com- 
pleting the renovation. He hopes to 
brick the outside of the church and 
to re-design the interior, which has 
changed a little from the days when 
it housed moviegoers, into a two- 
story sanctuary and meeting hall. 


Chaos in Construction 


(Editor’s Note: The following arti- 
cle is based upon an address by Pet- 
er A. Cockshaw, Editor and Pub- 
lisher of Construction Labor News 
& Opinion, delivered to the 33rd 
Annual Convention of NAAMM, 
May 12, 1971.) 


Chaos іп construction—strikes, ju- 
risdictional work stoppages, feath- 
er-bedding, declining productivity 
in the face of runaway wages—is а 
cancer that eats into your profits. 
You are part of an industry that is 
the leading contributor to inflation. 
Anyone who doubts this need only 
to look at some current examples 
of the debacle called collective bar- 
gaining. 


The Mid-Atlantic Construction 
Management Association 
(MACMA), which speaks for associ- 
ations representing 1,475 contrac- 
tors in Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, reports that 
employer negotiating committees 
are facing demands ranging from 
14% for a one-year agreement to as 
high as 190% over three years. In 
the latter case, ironworkers in Tren- 
ton, N.J., now making $9.13 per 
hour (including fringes) are de- 
manding an additional $17.40 per 
hour over the next three years. Bas- 
ed on a 50-week year the Trenton 
ironworkers are making $18,260 
now. The increase would catapult 
them to $26.53 by 1974—that’s 
$212.24 per day or $1,061.20 per 
week, or $53,060 for a 50-week 
year. 


MACMA's Pension апа Welfare 
Fund trustee reports that virtually 
all union craftsmen who work in 
the three-state region are making 
$10,000 to $12,000 per year now. 
And many, MACMA claims, are 
making as much as $16,000 to 
$25,000 per year, despite claims of 
seasonality in employment. 


Even unskilled laborers are getting 
their share in construction. In Kan- 
sas City, Mo., laborers extorted a 
131%, $5.30 increase in December, 
1969. They vaulted from a $4.01 
wage-fringe deal to a $9.29 per 
hour package at that time. On Au- 
gust 1 of this year they will be mak- 
ing $19,323 per year. 


Median hourly wage increases over 
the past three years have been far 
higher in the construction industry 
than in either manufacturing or 
non-manufacturing industries. Con- 
struction continued to lead the pa- 
rade during the first quarter of 
1971, with a median increase of 
82.2 cents an hour, 12.7 cents high- 
er than a year earlier. 


The industry is in a shambles. But 
why? What are the causes and, 
more importantly, can anything be 
done about it? Let’s tackle the 
causes first. First, construction is a 
fragmented industry. There are over 
10,000 local bargaining situations. 
Therefore, unlike auto and steel ne- 
gotiations, where the national news 
spotlight is focussed on wage de- 
mands, construction labor wage de- 
mands are only revealed to a small 
segment of the population. Until 
the national spotlight is focussed on 
these exorbitant demands and set- 
tlements, local union leaders will 
continue to gouge the public, 
knowing full well that public ig- 
norance of the situation 15 their 
greatest ally. Second, construction 
management is inept in collective 
bargaining. Most contractors simply 
are no match for experienced union 
negotiators; they are ready to settle 
at almost any cost because they 
can't afford time away from their 
businesses and because they are so 
thinly capitalized they сап'і afford 
a strike. Until recently they’ve been 
able to pass the costs on higher 
bids. 


Third, national agreements often al- 
low local tradesmen to work while 
“out on strike”. This is when а na- 
tional contractor or contractor's 
customer has an agreement with the 
international union that his firm 
can’t be struck, even if all local con- 
tractors have been shut down. 
Union tradesmen, on strike against 
local contractors, suffer none of the 
disadvantages of being on strike. 
They merely go to work for the na- 
tional contractor who is working 
through the strike. Strikers who 
can’t find work with a national 
agreement holder merely go into a 
nearby county where contractors 
are working. Because of acute labor 
shortages, artificially created by the 
unions use of the exclusive hiring 
hall, the ‘‘strikers’’ are most wel- 
come. 


Jurisdictional disputes increase job 
costs, too. For example, the carpen- 


ters and the laborers may both 
claim jurisdiction over assembly of 
scaffolding. Both groups walk off 
the job, shutting down or sharply 
curtailing the job while the matter 
is being settled. Feather-bedding or 
restrictive work practices are, of 
course, notorious. 


On March 29, President Nixon is- 
sued Executive Order No. 11588, 
designed to stabilize and constrain 
wages through a voluntary process 
of industry review and/or dispute 
boards and committees. Those who 
are banking on the executive order 
to hold the lid on union wage-fringe 
increases this year engage in pipe 
dreams. A more hopeful sign is the 
awakening of industry customers to 
the existence of a grave problem 
which they must help solve. In Sep- 
tember, 1969 the corporate giants 
of American industry joined in 
forming a group called the ‘‘Con- 
struction Users Anti-Inflation 
Воцпа-ТаЫе”, with Roger Blough 
as chairman. Their mission is to 
convince American corporations 
that short-term sacrifices are neces- 
sary to attain long-term price stabil- 
ity in the construction sector. 
They've had a lot of success doing 
just that, and they’ve done а real 
service to this industry and to the 
country. 


The only real solution to the indus- 
try’s collective bargaining ills is a 
move toward regional bargaining. 
Groups are beginning to organize 
for this purpose and with the fol- 
lowing goals: consolidation of bar- 
gaining on а regional basis, 
abandonment of national labor 
agreements, regional study groups 
to handle jurisdictional disputes, 
development of inventories of re- 
gional manpower skills. In addition, 
exclusive and non-exclusive union 
hiring halls used to control the flow 
of skilled labor must be abolished, 
and the wage standards provisions 
of the Davis-Bacon Act, which pro- 
vide artificial wage supports, should 
be repealed. 


If needed reforms are not speedily 
adopted, American industry, in the 
search for faster and cheaper ways 
to build, will be forced to do busi- 
ness outside the conventional con- 
struction industry, turning instead 
to systems building. And the con- 
struction industry as we know it is 
simply not structured to implement 
systems building; it is virtually im- 
possible to implement an organized 
system in a disorganized industry. 
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New Construction 
Management Firm 


The Architectural firm of Ewing 
Cole Erdman & Eubank of Prince- 
ton and Philadelphia and the con- 
struction firm of Barclay White & 
Co. of Philadelphia have formed a 
new company that will offer profes- 
sional Construction Management 
services. 


The new company, to be called Bar- 
clay White Incorporated, with of- 
fices at 400 Market Street, is 
believed to be the first Construc- 
tion Management organization in 
the East that involves direct co- 
ownership by an architect and a 
former general construction firm. 


Barclay White, Jr., a Professional 
Engineer, will be President of the 
Construction Management com- 
pany and becomes a partner т 
Ewing Cole Erdman & Eubank. 


Barclay White and Company has 
been one of the leading construc- 
tion firms in the Delaware Valley 
since its founding in 1913. The firm 
is phasing itself out of the general 
construction business with the com- 
pletion of present contracts. 


Formation of the new corporation 
was disclosed in a joint announce- 
ment by Mr. White and Alexander 
Ewing, AIA, principal partner of 
the architectural firm. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 
White said, “Рог too long the con- 
ventional method of contracting for 
construction on a fixed price basis 
has perpetuated a system in which 
the contractor and the owners are 
adversaries. 


“We believe that a Construction 
Manager, representing the owner as 
his agent starting at the time the 
Architect begins his deliberations 
and continuing through all phases 
of design and construction, offers 
the most complete and satisfactory 
service. All parts of the work are 
performed by prime contractors 
having agreements directly with the 
owner, under the administration of 
the Construction Manager who has 
solely the owner’s interest in view.” 


In explaining the architectural 
firm’s involvement, Mr. Ewing said, 
“Construction management is close- 
ly related to the design professions 
and, therefore, this new service we 
are offering is a continuation of our 
philosophy of total services.” 


Walker-Grad to Provide Design 


Services for Every Need 


The Kenneth Walker Design Group, 
a design firm in New York City, 
and The Grad Partnership, archi- 
tects, engineers and planners in 
Newark, have announced the for- 
mation of a joint venture called 
Walker-Grad. 


Located at 745 Fifth Avenue in 
New York, Walker-Grad will pro- 
vide design services for every need, 
according to Kenneth Walker, one 
of the principals in the joint ven- 
ture. 


“If designers are good, they сап de- 
sign anything,” he said. ‘‘Whether 
it’s an office interior, an automo- 
bile or a woman's dress. By combin- 
ing the talents of our two offices, 
we can create imaginative architec- 
ture, develop workable and attrac- 
tive interior spaces, design beautiful 
clothing and furniture, produce fan- 
tastic graphics, packaging and ex- 
hibitions ... the list is endless.” 


Architect Harry B. Mahler, partner 
in the Grad firm and another 
Walker-Grad principal, noted that 
Walker-Grad offers a ‘design 
team’’—a valuable asset in today’s 
complex, technological society. 


“We have a team comprised of per- 
sonnel with a wide scope of varied 
talents, experiences апа back- 
grounds,” he said. ‘‘They are cap- 
able of understanding and 
developing complete and compre- 
hensive design solutions from incep- 
tion and planning to usage by the 


client. In this age of rapidly advanc- 
ing technology, you need a team of 
creative people to answer the com- 
plexities of today’s design needs.” 


Mr. Walker added that by combin- 
ing skills, the architects can share 
ideas with interior designers and the 
interior designers can share ideas 
with the architects—and the results 
are better than the sum of the two. 


“Clients’ needs are getting harder 
and harder to pigeon-hole,’’ he said. 
“In an attempt to isolate their 
problems, they go to the wrong ex- 
perts and the wrong specialists. 


“‘Walker-Grad on the other hand of- 
fers a broad base of expertise. Not 
only can we supply more ideas and 
answers, we can reinforce individual 
disciplines by talking to each other. 
The end result is that each disci- 
pline is better. For example, take 
an owner who wants a new corpor- 
ate office building. Are not the in- 
teriors an integral part of his 
requirements ... and the graphics 

. and even the packaging? When 
one firm can develop all of these in 
a creative, coordinated manner, 
everyone wins!” 


The Kenneth Walker Design Group 
has had its offices in New York for 
several years. The Grad Partnership 
has been located in Newark, since 
1907. The largest firm in the state, 
for several decades it has produced 
major projects throughout the 
state, the country and the world. 


Labor and Management Contribute 


to NJSA Scholarship Fund 


The Tile Council Promotion Fund 
and The Tile Helpers Union, Local 
No. 77, both of Bayonne, have 
made matching contributions of 
$500 each to the New Jersey Soci- 
ety of Architect's Scholarship 
Fund. 


The contributions were jointly an- 
nounced by John J. Boyle, presi- 
dent of The Tile Helpers Union, 
Local No. 77, and Fred Palmo, Jr., 
president of The Tile Council Pro- 
motion Fund. 


“Both groups said they hoped to 
таке similar matching contribu- 
tions each year,” said NJSA Presi- 
dent Holley in announcing the 
Scholarship. ‘‘Their gifts will be ap- 
plied to meet tuition expenses of 
students enrolled in any accredited 
school of architecture provided that 
the recipients are residents of New 
Jersey.” 


He added that, at least for the ar- 
chitectural profession, this was the 
first time labor and management 
had gone together on a scholarship 
contribution. 


Provident Savings Bank, West New York 
Architect: Arthur L. Davis, AIA, Jersey City 


The buildings shown on this page 
were among those selected by the 
jury for awards in the Twelfth An- 
nual ‘‘New Good Neighbor’’ Awards 
Competition sponsored by New Jer- 
sey Business Magazine. 


This is the twelfth consecutive year 
that The Grad Partnership has re- 
ceived an award in this competi- 
tion. 


Executive Plaza Office Building, Menio Park 


5 а, 
Westminster Plaza Office Building, Union, М... 
Architect: Karel B. Philip, AIA 


Good Neighbor Awards 


Architects: The Grad Partnership, Newark 
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Course on Architecture at Seton Hall 


Seton Hall University, College of 
Arts and Sciences, has included a 
course on Architecture: Dynamic 
Force in Contemporary Society for 
the Spring Semester 1972. David R. 
Dibner, AIA, of West Orange, will 
be giving the course which will con- 
sist of the following topics: En- 
vironmental Awareness, Human 
Response to Space, Dynamics of a 
City, Environment and Social 


Armstrong Cork Tour 


Participants in the group tour of 
the manufacturing facilities and de- 
sign center of Armstrong Cork Co. 
in Lancaster, Pa. (left to right— 
front row) Richard Shive, AIA; 
Henry A. Greenstein and Leslie 
Kovac (Harry Rich Floors); Ray- 
mond Nadaskay, William M. Brown, 
AIA; Frank E. Johnson, AIA; 
Robert Mac- 


Charles E. Speidel, 


Change, New Towns, Material and 
Methods of Construction, An Anal- 
ysis of Contemporary Styles in Ar- 
chitecture, New Directions in 
Architecture, Case Study of an Ar- 
chitectural Project. 


Mr. Dibner 15 а partner in The Grad 
Partnership of Newark, and a newly 
elected Director of the New Jersey 
Society of Architects. 


Minn (Armstrong Cork); Leo Fisch- 
er, AIA; James У. Balsamel, AIA; 
Gabor Czako, AIA; Peter Rose, 
AIA; James Morton, AIA. 

(Rear) James Doto (Armstrong); Al 
Meland (Hoffman-LaRoche) Dennis 
Whittington (Armstrong); Charles 
Holt; Joseph McGinty (Armstrong); 
Roger Brown, J. Saunders. J. Levin- 
ston and Jack Klein. 


Morristown Mini Park 


A mammoth ecological program has 
been undertaken by M. Epstein of 
Morristown which enlists the aid of 
every segment of the population 


from government officials and com- 
munity leaders to teenagers and 
small fry. The 6-week non-commer- 
cial effort is aimed at abating the 
environmental problems which 
threaten the continued well being 
of all who live and work in Morris 
County. 


Toward this end Epstein’'s has plan- 
ned a series of events which are ex- 
pected to have a lasting and benefi- 
cial effect on the entire area. 


One of the events has been the de- 
sign and construction of a neighbor- 
hood mini-park. Designed by Epple 
& Seaman, Architects of Morris- 
town, the park has been an entirely 
volunteer effort on the part of the 
community, including design, land- 
scaping, construction of play units 
and all materials required to com- 
plete the project. 


In a previous issue, we failed to 
note that the architect for the 
domed school in the background 
was Micklewright, Hamnett, 
Bouman & Blanche. 


TWIN RIVERS: A view over one of 
several narrow ‘“‘lakes’’ of the ele- 
mentary school апа playgrounds 
with more townhouses beyond. 


How to Turn a Problem Into а Set 


This is a bewildering time in which 
to build. Technology has given ar- 
chitects the ability to construct just 
about everything they choose to de- 
sign, and architects seem to be try- 
ing just about everything at once. 
Behind this explosion of miscel- 
lany, moreover, are some differing 
opinions about the very definition 
of the term “modern architecture.” 


To some architects the modern 
movement means nothing less than 
a totally new approach to the pro- 
cess of architecture, in which style 
as such is disregarded and design 
grows out of an investigation of the 
problem at hand. To others, mod- 
ern architecture is itself a style; 
function is not to be ignored, but 
the main thing is to give the build- 
ing a “compelling image.” 


Most architects stand somewhere in 
between the two extremes. They 
stand, to borrow a metaphor from a 
prominent architectural educator, 
somewhere in the midst of a dia- 
mond. The four corners of the dia- 
mond are esthetics (what the 
building should look and feel like), 
technology (how it can be built and 
its interior environment control- 
led), economics (the limitations of 
the budget) and function (what the 
building is to do). Each corner ex- 
erts a magnetic force on the archi- 
tect, and his outlook largely 
depends on the degree of his re- 
sponse to the tugs of one over the 
others. 


There is nothing in the rules to say 
that the client can’t do a little tug- 
ging too, providing he knows what 
he is about. For the architect's 
place within the diamond, as we 
shall see, affects every step of the 
conceptual construction of the 
building, from early architect-client 
conferences, to development of the 
program, to its interpretation in 
schematic design, to the fixing of 
the design in preliminary plans and 
specifications, to the preparation of 
the final contract documents. 


The right and wrong ways 

of tugging an architect 

When the British author and critic 
Nikolaus Pevsner spoke at an AIA 


convention, he said that the great 
ages of architecture have depended 
as much on knowledgeable clients 
as on the flowering of architectural 
genius. “Тодау,” Dr. Pevsner ad- 
ded, “clients tend to be too timid.” 
They ‘take the architect’s vision 
with rather less checking of the ful- 
fillment of the brief than they 
ought to do.” 


Dr. Pevsner’s declaration probably 
came as a surprise to a good many 
American architects. The giants 
may be able to treat their clients 
cavalierly; but some highly compe- 
tent practitioners, unprotected by 
reputations for genius, get a good 
deal of shoving around in this coun- 
try. For every architect who fol- 
lows his “vision’’ to the disadvan- 
tage of the building's function, 
there are others who are pushed by 
the client into doing things they 
know are mistakes. " Architecture,” 
said one of the profession’s leaders 
a few years ago, “is 90 percent cli- 
ent control.” 


The client must strike a rather deli- 
cate balance. On the one hand, he 
cannot let himself be “controlled” 
to the point where the building be- 
comes no longer his, but solely the 
architect's. Оп the other, presuming 
that he has chosen an architect of 
some talent, he should not ham- 
string the talent to the point where 
he is no longer getting his money’s 
worth in terms of design quality. 


One clue to this balance lies in a 
recognition of what each party 
brings to the table when architect 
and client sit down to the process 
of programming and design. The 
client, first of all, brings the money 
to build the building, which is no 
small contribution. He should put it 
on the table, at least in the figura- 
tive sense, giving the architect a 
clear and firm idea of exactly what 
he wants to spend. More than one 
client has shortchanged himself by 
cannily setting aside a secret contin- 
gency fund and thus imposing a 
needless limitation on both the ar- 
chitect and the building. Others 
have wasted their own time and the 
architect’s by talking big at the out- 


by Donald Canty 


set, then spending small when the 
chips are down. 


Nor should this full financial disclo- 
sure end with the construction bud- 
get. Most design decisions require 
that a three-way balance be struck 
among initial cost, eventual cost 
and the cost of money. A high- 
priced doorknob may turn out to 
be a bargain if it will require less 
maintenance than a low-priced al- 
ternative over the life of the build- 
ing. The savings in maintenance, on 
the other hand, may be more than 
offset by the cost to the client of 
keeping extra money tied up to buy 
dozens of high-priced doorknobs. 
The architect can help strike the 
balance, but only if he knows the 
client’s complete financial picture. 


The client also brings an unmatched 
knowledge of how he likes to run 
his business. Even though he may 
not be a reigning expert in his field, 
he knows better than anyone else 
what kind of routine, what kind of 
facilities, suit him best. He should 
not cling to these old patterns no 
matter what, but he should describe 
them thoroughly and defend them 
staunchly until something demon- 
strably better comes along. 


Finally, business aside, he brings a 
set of individual tastes and reac- 
tions to such things as materials, 
colors, windows, even doorknobs. 
Some of his tastes may have to be 
sacrificed to the success of the 
building as a whole, but they 
should be unashamedly expressed 
and respectfully listened to. The 
fact that the client may not know 
much about architecture should not 
keep him from saying what he likes. 


This 15 the third of a series of articles 
originally published in The Architec- 
tural Forum and copyrighted by Ur- 
ban America, Inc. The author is not 
an architect—he is a journalist with a 
well-deserved reputation as an objec- 
tive critic of architects and architec- 
ture, Не is director of Urban Infor- 
mation Center of Urban America, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. and editor of 
its magazine, City. 
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The architect, for his рагі, brings to 
the table the entire range of profes- 
sional skills for which he was cho- 
sen, plus a few traits of mind that 
are especially helpful during the 
early design stage. He carries a men- 
tal catalog of materials, equipment 
and structural systems which often 
enables him to make a quick judg- 
ment on whether a given idea is 
promising or impractical. He is also 
likely to have the ability to take 
lines and dimensions and intuitively 
translate them into spaces, predict- 
ing with some degree of accuracy 
how the spaces will look and feel. 


Translation of this sort, in fact, is 
probably going on in the minds of 
both parties as they begin to discuss 
the building problem in detail. It is 
one reason why the concept of the 
building program—what Dr. Pevsner 
called the client's ‘‘brief’’—is cur- 
rently undergoing considerable 
change. 


How to analyze function, 
measurable and otherwise 


The program’s basic purpose, of 
course, is to define the function of 
the building in detail. The changes 
in the programming process reflect 
an expansion of the concept of 
function itself. The traditional 
meaning of function was to accom- 
modate the specific activities which 
the building must serve. The new 
concepts of function are no less 


THE LIGHTER SIDE— 
Architects don’t only de- 
sign buildings! Ken Ritter, 
Len Levine, Pat Greco and 
Al Halse try their hand at 
designing pumpkins. Win- 
ning entries were taken to 
children’s wards of nearby 
hospitals. 


real, but they are much more diffi- 
cult to reduce to a numbered list on 
a sheet of paper. 


For the sake of simplicity, take the 
example of a medium-size regional 
headquarters for an insurance com- 
pany. The owner's measurable re- 
quirements include clerical lofts, 
executive offices, salesmen’s bull- 
pens, conference rooms and public 
reception areas—all relatively easy 
for the client to list and the archi- 
tect to convert into gross floor 
areas on the basis of head counts 
and employment projections. 


But the architect is not simply pro- 
viding working space; he is (or 
should be) providing a working en- 
vironment. He needs to know a 
good deal, therefore, about the 
company’s personnel policies. He 
needs to know how easy employees 
are to find, so that he and the com- 
pany can decide how far to go in 
providing amenities that make the 
building itself a finge benefit. He 
needs to know, to whatever extent 
is practical, the tastes and prefer- 
ences of his invisible clients—those 
who will use the building—as well as 
those of the client-owners across 
the table. 


The arrangement and appointments 
of offices inevitably will proclaim 
the status of those who occupy 
them (the programming of a new 
building thus can touch off a crisis 


in office politics that makes a La- 
tin-American palace revolt seem 
mild). The architect has to know a 
great deal more about the company 
hierarchy than the organization 
chart will tell him. 


Finally, every aspect of the building 
will convey a message about the na- 
ture of the company. The client 
and architect should have a clear 
understanding of what this message 
is to be. Both must realize that the 
care with which the building is sited 
and designed in relation to its sur- 
roundings will speak volumes about 
the company’s regard for the com- 
munity. 


An office building is a relatively ele- 
mentary example of the need for 
depth and breadth in programming. 
Other types—hospitals, schools, fac- 
tories, laboratories—call for a good 
deal of study before even the mea- 
surable requirements can be set 
down. Progress in health, in educa- 
tion, in industrial processes, in re- 
search has been so rapid that the 
client is almost always forced to 
make a complete re-examination of 
past procedures before he fixes fu- 
ture patterns of activity in a new 
building. It is generally a good idea 
if the architect is involved in that 
re-examination. 


(continued next month) 


А Statement оп “Competitive Bidding” 
for Professional Services 


Every construction project requires 
planning and design to predeter- 
mine feasibility, space require- 
ments, and costs. The professions 
of architecture and engineering 
have attained their present stature 
by serving those needs—architecture 
to design the spaces for human use; 
engineering to design construction 
systems (structural, mechanical, 
electrical, etc.). 


The success of a construction pro- 
ject depends on the knowledge, ex- 
perience, imagination, skill, and in- 
tegrity of the professional or pro- 
fessionals who create the design. Al- 
though the cost of the design ser- 
vice is a small fraction of the total 
cost of the project, capital invest- 
ment is seriously jeopardized if 
those services are inadequate, for 
this will result in higher cost both 
initially and throughout the life of 
the investment. 


To secure suitable services for a 
project it is advisable to analyze 
carefully the qualifications of sev- 
eral professionals prior to making a 
selection. Cost of design services 
should carry little importance in 
such a selection, as in fact lowest 
cost may well imply least talent, 
thought, and effort. Additional ef- 
fort put into design will often re- 
duce capital expenditure and con- 
tinuing maintenance cost. THUS, 
THE LEAST EXPENSIVE DESIGN 
SERVICE OFTEN PROOUCES 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE PRO- 
JECT. It is therefore neither in the 
owner's nor the public’s interest to 
make a selection of design profes- 
sionals on the basis of least cost of 
services. The relationship between a 
professional and his client is a fidu- 
ciary one, in which trust, creativity, 
and quality of service—not price— 
are of paramount importance. 


Competitive bidding for profes- 
sional services is defined as the for- 
та! ог informal submission or re- 
receipt of verbal or written state- 
ments of cost in terms of dollars, 
man days of work required, per- 
centage of contruction costs, or any 
other measure of compensation 
whereby the prospective client may 
compare prices for service prior to 


the time of selection on the basis of 
competency. The submission of a 
price for services prior to selection 
of the most competent and suitable 
design professional will inevitably 
influence selection, usually to the 
detriment of the project. Further- 
more, if the low bidder is not em- 
ployed, those responsible for mak- 
ing the selection may find it diffi- 
cult to justify their action. 


To be assured of the best possible 
design, several professional firms 
should be invited to submit their 
qualifications and experience re- 
cord. A selected number should 
then be granted personal interviews. 
Methods, but not the amount, of 
compensation may Бе discussed. 
Recommended compensation 
schedules as published by various 
professional societies may be used 
for guidance. In themselves they do 
not constitute a bid. After a deter- 
mination of which firm has the 
most suitable qualifications for the 


project, negotiations for cost of ser- 


vices are entered into with that firm 
only. If agreement is reached, a 
contract may then be drawn. If for 
some reason agreement is not reach- 
ed, the next most qualified firm 
should be invited to discuss terms 
of compensation. Information 
about how to determine a firm’s 
qualifications is available from the 
professional societies. Any reput- 
able firm is proud of its achieve- 
ments and welcomes an opportun- 
ity to submit references. 


Users of professional services 
should recognize the truth of the 
statement made in a Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals in 1921 on the sub- 
ject of competitive bidding for pro- 
fessional services. The Court stated: 
“Such a test (competitive bidding) 
would probably be the best that 
could be conceived for obtaining 
the services of the least competent 
man, and would be most disastrous 
to the material interest of a coun- 
try.” Hunter vs. Whiteaker & Wash- 
ington (Tex. Cir. App. 230 S.W. 
1096, 1098). 


Afternoon with the Arts 


The grounds and buildings of a 
more-than-100-year-old church in 
Navesink—All Saints Memorial 
Church—was the formal setting for 
the annual Afternoon With The 
Arts, an art recognition award cere- 
mony and social event sponsored 
annually by the Shore Chapter of 
the New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects. The event took place Septem- 
ber 12. 


Although the architects do not 
honor their own profession in the 
awards choices, the choice of the 
churchyard, grounds and buildings 
is in itself an honor to the architec- 
tural profession and art. 


The buildings that make up All 
Saints аге “as important as any 
found in Monmouth County,” 
according to a leading shore area art 
critic. ‘‘Artistically, they are 
probably, because of their design 


and setting, the most beautiful at 
the Shore.” 


The architect for All Saints was 
Richard Upjohn, an English archi- 
tect who designed in what is known 
as the “Gothic Revival” style. 


The parish hall was used for a major 
part of the activities of Afternoon 
With The Arts, with art exhibits in 
the wagon shed and stable, and ex- 
tending outdoors. The old church 
organ was played during the after- 
noon, and various other musical 
and dance groups were planned for 
different areas within the church 
property as part of the “eclectic” 
arts event. 


Awards were given to: Clinton C. 
Crocker, Dean of Cultural Affairs, 
Brookdale Community College in 
Lincroft; John M. Dixon, AIA, Se- 
nior Editor of Architectural Forum; 
Fritz Cleary, artist and art critic for 
the Asbury Park Press. 
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Codella 


Wheeler Visy 


Frank L. Codella, AIA, has been 
elected a vice-president of Charles 
Luckman Associates, а national 
planning, architecture and engineer- 
ing firm. Codella, who has been as- 
sisting in the administration of the 
firm’s New York office and devel- 
oping methods of computerizing 
various architectural tasks, will 
serve as a principal-in-charge on ma- 
jor projects and on the finance 
committee as well. 

Louis Н. Goettelmann ІІ, AIA, ad- 
dressed the Mid-Atlantic Chapter of 
the American Institute of Kitchen 
Dealers on the topic, “How Kitchen 
Dealers, through AIKD, Can Better 
Serve the Architect and His Needs,” 
at their dinner meeting on Sep- 
tember 14. 


President-Elect Kenneth D. 
Wheeler, AIA, has been appointed 
by Commissioner Marburger to the 
Technical Advisory Committee for 
Environmental Education. 


John Р. Moran, AIA, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Mercer 
County Planning Board. 


Arthur W. Schwartz has been nam- 
ed an Associate with the firm of 
Holt & Morgan, Architects, іп 
Princeton. 


distinctive 
architectural 
woodwork 
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Jacobson 


Goettelmann Jefferson 


Marvin B. Jacobson, AIA, has been 
named an Associate with the firm 
of Collins Uhl Hoisington Ander- 
son, Architects, Engineers, Plan- 
ners, in Princeton. 


William Houthuysen, AIA, has been 
named to the Board of Directors of 
the Center Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Clifton. Mr. Houthuysen is al- 
so оп the Board of Directors of the 
Clifton Chamber of Commerce and 
the North Jersey Planning Associa- 
tion. 


Floyd R. Scott, AIA, has been 
elected President of the Neptune 
Township Board of Education. 
David Ludlow, AIA, of Ludlow and 
Jefferson, has retired from the ac- 
tive architectural practice. Mr. Jef- 
ferson will continue the practice as 
Ralph E. Jefferson, Architect, 332 
Springfield Ave., Summit. Mr. Lud- 
low will act as a consultant to the 
firm. 


Maurice С. Sisk, АІА, announces 
the opening of his office at 154 Bel- 
mont Avenue, Jersey City 07304. 


Walter J. Johnson, AIA, former 
Mayor of River Vale, has been nam- 
ed Assistant Administrator of the 
New York Region, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 


Bela Visy, AIA, has been appointed 
Supervisor of Architectural Tech- 
nology Course at Newark College of 
Engineering for 1971—72. 


We announce with regret the 
passing of Edward C. Epple, 


AIA, a member of NJSA since 
1937. 
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Double-Hung 
Aluminum Windows 
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METALUME 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 08701 


(201) 364-5300 
CALL COLLECT 


A superior quality, 
individualized service to 
the architectural 
profession and the 
building industry. 


There’s little doubt that steel ranks second to none as 
an all-around construction material . . . one so versatile, 
durable and strong that no other medium even ap- 
proaches its capacity on a pound for pound or square 
foot basis. Steel offers the architect and construction 
engineer unlimited design latitude . . . freedom to depart 
from the ordinary. No job is too big or too small. Steel 
enhances design potential, while continuing to provide 
the framework for inspired contemporary construction, 
as it has for the past 50 years. 


But what of the men who translate the skill and vision 
of the architect and designer into living dimension . . . 
who employ years of knowhow to fabricate and erect 
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today’s cities and tomorrow’s skylines from the mighti- 
est metal of them all? 

The Structural Steel and Ornamental Iron Associa- 
tion of New Jersey, is interested in sharing its technology 
and experience with steel firms in the industry and with 
the architectural field in building for the future. With a 
free exchange of ideas and the ability to discuss better 
ways to do things, the structural steel industry and the 
architectural profession can better serve the public, 

All stee firms, architects and engineers who are inter- 
ested in receiving a brochure about the Structural Steel 
& Ornamental Iron Association of New Jersey, Inc. 
may do so by writing to the S. S. and О. І. А. of М. J., 
15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND ORNAMENTAL IRON INDUSTRY OF NEW JERSEY 


15 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey, 07101 (201) 623-7731 
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PROBLEM SOLVERS 
MAKE GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Has your plant, apartment or office building been cited for contributing to smoke 
or air pollution? Even if there’s only a chance of this happening, you'd be wise to con- 
sult a mechanical contractor immediately. New Jersey's clean air regulations are strin- 
gent. And penalties for infringement can be costly. 


The mechanical contractor is the skilled specialist who installs heating, air con- 
ditioning, ventilating and climate control systems in large buildings. That's why he’s the 
likely expert to install the pollution control equipment that cures the problem. 

Contractor members of MCIC are qualified to serve you—and “зауе” you. Just 
drop us a note on your letterhead and we'll send you a list of these Good Neighbors 
who are also Problem Solvers. 


The Mechanical Contracting Industry Council of М... 
101 S. Harrison Street, East Orange, N.J. 07018 
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